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A SHELLEY LETTER. 
Communicated by F. BENTHAM STEVENS, F.S.A. 


Amongst the places visited by the Sussex Archeological 
Society on 21st August, 1939—a Summer Meeting memora- 
ble both on its own account and as the last, for the time 
being, of a long series of such excursions—was Field Place, 
Warnham, the birth place of Percy Bysshe Shelley. While 
I was standing at the entrance to the house after giving a 
short outline of the family history, our member Lady 
Hawley handed me a letter from the poet’s mother to her 
aunt, Mrs. Woodward, of West Grinstead. As anything 
bearing on the poet’s birth and his Sussex childhood is of 
interest it is worth while to print the letter in full :— 

‘“* My dear Aunt, 

I do not know what excuse to make for not having 
written to you for so long a time. Idleness and the hopes 
and expectations of seeing you every day at Field Place, 
must be my excuse. 

Happy P. is as well as can be and the little girl grows 
every day. We have expected you over every morning this 
week past as I thought my uncle was engaged every day 
with Partridges. I thought you would have given one 
morning up to Happy P. Mrs. Wyatt and Mrs. Barne 
paid me a visit yesterday. Your note they did not take 
the trouble of delivering themselves but Mrs. Barne said 
she believed her servant had got a letter for me, which 
upon enquiring I found was true. I could not write by 
them as I could not leave them to entertain themselves. 
Barne came in just as they were going, he looks shockingly. 
I believe he intended staying to Dinner but I should not 
ask him as I told him it was very uncertain when Mr. 
Shelley would return home, which happened to be true, 
as I make it a custom not to wait longer than four o’clock 
for him as it does not agree with little Elizabeth. He did 
not stay long but asked as many impertinent questions as 
he used to do. Bysshe picked his pocket and shook hands 
with him, he opened his fine toothpick case and watch to 
please him. Your dear little boy behaved very well and 
asked how Aunt Woodward did. What sport has my Uncle 
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had? Mr. Shelley had pretty good the first days but his 
shoulder is very indifferent. We shall, I believe, begin to 
innoculate the servants next week, they will be out of the 
house when Ann returns. The children will have it at home. 
What charming rains we have had, just the thing for 
Innoculation. 

Bysshe eats a partridge every other day, you never saw 
a fellow enjoy anything more than he does boiled partridge 
and bread sauce. 

What sport has my Uncle had? I trust good and that 
he does not over walk himself. The Barnes told me they 
saw you Sunday and that you were both well. I hope he 
will spare one day from shooting and that we may see you. 

Bysshe desires his duty. 

Mr. Shelley joins with me love and affectionate duty. 

Yours affectionately, 
ELIZABETH SHELLEY.”’ 

Field Place, 

Sept. roth. 


The following notes in regard to the letter may be of 
interest :— 

1. The writer, Mrs. Elizabeth Shelley (afterwards Lady 
Shelley), was the daughter of Charles Pilfold, of Horsham, 
by his marriage to Bethia White, also of Horsham. She 
was married to Timothy Shelley at West Grinstead Church 
on 11th Oct., 1791. Her mother, Bethia Pilfold, had died 
young in 1779, when Elizabeth was only 16, and the fact 
that Elizabeth’s marriage took place at West Grinstead 
suggests that there was a close link between Elizabeth 
Pilfold, afterwards Shelley, and her aunt Elizabeth Wood- 
ward, who is referred to in the next note. Timothy Shelley 
and his wife were second cousins, having a common great 
grandfather in Walsingham Michell, of Horsham. More- 
over, John Shelley, the uncle of Timothy, had married 
Elizabeth Pilfold’s aunt, Mary White; and Theobald 
Michell, the grandfather of Timothy, had married as his 
first wife, by whom he had no children, Elizabeth Pilfold’s 
great aunt, Ann Pilfold. So there were many links between 
these families. 

2. ‘* My dear Aunt ”’ is Mrs. Elizabeth Woodward, the 
wife of the Reverend John Woodward, who was Rector of 
West Grinstead from 1759 until 1807. She was a younger 
sister of Bethia White, of Horsham, who, as recorded in 
the previous note, married Charles Pilfold, and of Mary 
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White who had married John Shelley. All three were 
daughters of William White of Horsham. Like Timothy 
Shelley and Elizabeth Pilfold, the Reverend John Wood- 
ward and Elizabeth White were second cousins, both being 
descended from William Pellatt. West Grinstead was a 
family living, and was held by Woodwards from 1695 until 
1849. . 

= The first child of the marriage of Timothy Shelley and 
Elizabeth Pilfold was the poet, Percy Bysshe Shelley, who 
was born at Field Place, Warnham, on 4th Aug., 1792. 
He is the ‘‘‘ Bysshe ’’ of the letter, who picked the pocket 
of Mr. Barne and had such a healthy appetite for partridge. 
It is suggested, and it seems likely, that ‘‘ Happy P.”’ is 
also the poet, but this is not altogether clear. 

4. The second child of the Shelley marriage was a 
daughter Elizabeth, who was baptized at Warnham on 
2nd July, 1794. She is certainly the little Elizabeth of the 
letter, and probably also ‘‘ the little girl’’ who ‘‘ grows 
every day.”’ 

5. ‘‘ My uncle,’’? who ‘‘ was engaged every day with 
Partridges,’’ is of course the Rev. John Woodward. 

6. ‘‘ Mr. Shelley ’’ is the poet’s father. He succeeded to 
his father’s baronetcy in 1815, but at the date of the letter 
this baronetcy had not even been created. It only dates 
from 1806 and must be distinguished from the older Shelley 
baronetcy of 1611, of which the last holder to reside in 
Sussex was Sir John Villiers Shelley, of Maresfield. 

7. Mrs. Wyatt is almost certainly Mrs. Isabella Wyatt, 
to whom according to Horsfield, Sir Merrik Burrell, 
Baronet, of West Grinstead, who died in 1787, left a 
life interest in property in West Grinstead amounting to 
1,670 acres. Horsfield refers to her as ‘* Mrs. Isabella 
Wyatt, a maiden lady, niece of Sir Merrik Burrell.’’ She 
would have been a neighbour of Mrs. Woodward. 
According to the list of West Grinstead church marks, 
dated 1796, at the end of one of the books containing the 
register of Baptisms and Burials, Mrs. I. Wyatt was the 
owner of numerous farms in West Grinstead, namely, 
Baconfold, Fletchers, Middle Tuckmans, Newhouse, The 
Soile, Sunt, Great Fullers, Smallham, Grinstead Place, 
Rookcross, Porters, Swallowsnest, and Hilland. 

8. I have not been able to identify Mr. and Mrs. Barne, 
or ‘‘ Ann.’’ It is, however, perhaps of interest to record 
that Berne was a place name and was becoming a personal 
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name in Shipley Parish (which adjoins West Grinstead) as 
early as 1350 (Sussex Arch. Coll. xl, pp. 111 to 113); and 
that there is still a farm in that parish known as Barnhouse. 


g. What is the year of the letter? It was written on 
10th September, a month which might almost have been 
inferred from the frequent references to partridges; but in 
what year? Fortunately this can be stated with some con- 
fidence to be 1794, 1795, or 1796. Mrs. Woodward, to 
whom the letter was addressed, died on 26th June, 1797, 
so that 1796 is the latest possible year. ‘‘ Little Elizabeth ”’ 
was born on 2nd July, 1794, so the letter cannot have been 
written before roth Sept., 1794. The Shelleys third child 
Helen was baptized on 26th Feb., 1796, but was buried 
three months later, namely, on 25th May, 1796, and their 
fourth child, also a girl (Mary), was privately baptized by 
the Reverend John Woodward on 17th July, 1797, after 
his wife’s death. So neither of them can have been the 
little girl who grows every day. 


If the letter was written on 1oth Sept., 1794, the poet 
would have been just two years of age. His aptitude for 
picking pockets and his appetite for partridges perhaps 
suggest that 1795 or 1796 is the more likely date. 

1o. In order that there may be no doubt as to the 
authenticity of the letter it should be added that it is the 
property of Lady Hawley’s mother, Mrs. R. M. Curteis, 
who is the granddaughter of Mr. Woodward, of Framfield. 
His daughter, afterwards Mrs. Sutton, inherited from her 
uncle, the Reverend William Woodward, of West Grin- 
stead, who had no children and sold the family living, 
various pieces of furniture, and the letter was in a cabinet 
and so came inté the hands of Mrs. Curteis through her 
mother. 

It had been my intention not to publish these notes until 
I had the opportunity to make a further effort to obtain 
information as to Mrs. Wyatt, Mr. and Mrs. Barne, and 
‘* Ann,’’ and in particular to search the Shipley registers. 
But wartime conditions have made this impossible. If any 
reader can help in this direction I shall be grateful. 
It is clear from what has been said above as to the family 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley that the claim to regard him as a 
Sussex poet has support which such claims sometimes lack. 
In later years he wandered far afield; but by birth he was 
Sussex to the core and any exploration of the family history 
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reveals links with other local families too numerous to 
mention here. 

{Our readers may be referred to a poem, ‘‘ At Warn- 
ham,’’by a later Sussex poet, Edmund Blunden (Poems, 
1930-1940, pp. 196-7), in which the writer asks the spirit 
of Shelley, 

‘* How chanced these scenes to fail 
Of any portion in your heaven-sent rhyme?”’ 
and receives the answer :— 
‘* Believe me, but for these it had not been sent. 
Thereunder moved they; and had fate given time, 
They should have been my chief sweet argument.’”’ 

Shelley’s two surviving sisters lived to a great age, 
dying at Worthing quite late in the last century. It was 
reported to me by one who tried the experiment, that they 
consistently evaded enquiries about the poet, replying con- 
fidentially, ‘‘ Do you know, between you and me, our dear 
brother Bysshe was a little mad.’’—Ep., S.N.Q. | 








SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS 
Contributed by w. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 64, vol. ix) 

The Marriages of Sussex folk at St. Mary, Islington, 
published in Volume viii, pp. 104-105, were extracted in 
the summer just preceding the destruction of the Church 
by enemy action in September, 1940. The register books 
were fortunately not damaged and are now temporarily 
lodged elsewhere. 

The following are the specific references to Sussex, 
extracted, by courtesy of the incumbents, from the 
Marriages Registers of other old Islington parishes formed 
out of St. Mary, Islington. 

HOLY TRINITY, CLOUDESLEY SQUARE, ISLINGTON: 1829-1837. 

(This church was consecrated 19th March, 1829—not 
1824 as recorded in ‘‘ London Diocesan Clergy ’’ by the 
Rev. George Hennessy, B.A.) 

1831—Apr. 6. James Nunn of this parish, bachelor, 
and Martha Goodwin of Seaford, Sussex, by banns. 

1835—May 7. Edgar Blaker of All Saints in the 
Borough of Lewes, Sussex, bachelor, and Amelia 
Renshaw of this parish, spinster, by licence. 
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ST. JOHN EVANGELIST, UPPER HOLLOWAY ROAD, ISLINGTON: 
1830-1837. 
(This church was consecrated 2nd July, 1828, but the 
marriages start only in 1830.) 
1837—Feb. 16. Joseph Wilmshurst Pewtress of All 
Hallows, Lombard St., London, bachelor, and 
Elizabeth Low, spinster and minor, by licence and 
consent of James Low, father. (Witnesses: James 
Low, Benj. Pewtress, Mary Low, Ann Low.) 

(This entry is included by reason of the bridegroom being 
the eldest son of Benjamin Pewtress (later of Iping paper 
mills) by his first wife Catherine, daughter of Thomas 
Wilmshurst, silversmith of Brighton, by Anne (née Martin.)) 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE, HOLLOWAY ROAD, ISLINGTON, formerly 
Holloway Chapel of Ease. 

The Vicar reports that the date of consecration was 17th 
August, 1814, but that the date of the first baptism and 
marriage is 13th Jan., 1839, and 7th Feb., 1895, 
respectively. 

There is no burial register despite a churchyard attached ; 
the burials will be found recorded in the register of 
St. Mary’s, Islington. 

ST. PETER, ST. PETER STREET, ISLINGTON. 

Although consecrated 14th July, 1835, the Vicar informs 
me it was not licensed for marriages until 1846, the first 
marriage taking place on 1oth April, 1846, but the first 
baptism on 24th Nov., 1839. There is no burial ground 
attached. 

ST. PAUL, BALLS POND, ISLINGTON: 1831-1837. 

(This church was consecrated 23rd Oct., 1828. The 
Baptisms start 9th Nov., 1830, and the Marriages 12th 
Jan., 1831, but there is no burial register.) 

*1836—July 9. James Hard of this parish, bach., and 
Eliza Baalham of this parish, spinster, by banns. 
(Witnesses: William Baalham, Ann Baalham.) 

1836—July 9. William Whitling, of this parish, bach., 
and Charlotte Charity Penfold, of Steyning, Sussex, 
spinster, by licence. (Witnesses: Robt. Baalham, 

Elizabeth Pattison.) 

(To be continued.) 
* Included by reason of the marriage immediately following having 
as a witness Rebt. Baalham (who, according to a baptismal entry, 
was an undertaker). 
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HENRY SPICER, CANON OF CHICHESTER. 
By W. D. PECKHAM. 

The collation of Sir Henry Spycer to the Prebend of 
Gates in Chichester Cathedral is not on record; to a Visita- 
tion of 1397 a predecessor was cited; he himself appeared 
by proxy at the Visitation of 1402-3,' and held the Prebend 
till his death. He seems to have been a Norfolk man; in 
the Visitation of 1402-3 he is described as of Harleston; 
and his Will contains a bequest to the parish of Redenhall, 
a neighbour of Harleston on the Norfolk-Suffolk boundary. 
At the time of his death he was the absentee Rector of 
Northrepps, near Cromer, a living later, and probably then, 
in the gift of the Duke of Lancaster. This suggests that 
he may have been a clerk in the service of John of Gaunt, 
whose son, Henry IV, granted him one of the Canonries 
of St. George’s, Windsor, in 1402; and he was in residence 
at Windsor, which he evidently considered his home, when 
he made his Will. 

Five documents connected: with his testamentary disposi- 
tions are preserved in the Erary of St. George’s.? His 
testament, dated 30th July, 1437, directs that he is to be 
buried ‘‘ where God wills and my executors think best,’’ 
but the doles at his funeral and month’s mind are to be 
made in St. George’s, where Masses for him are to be said 
for three years. There is a bequest to the poor of 
‘“ Northryppes ’’; and his executors, his colleague John 
Depden and John Bungey,* are to dispose of his residuary 
estate for the good of his soul. Two days later he made a 
codicil, which he, rather oddly, calls his last Will (finalis 
voluntas). To Northrippys he leaves a complete suit of 
vestments for priest, deacon, and subdeacon, with apparels 
(apparatu),* a silver-gilt chalice, and a Missal bound in 
1. S.R.S., viii, 104, 109. 

2. Thanks to the co-operation of the Rev. S. L. Ollard, like Spicer 
a Canon of the King’s Free Chapel in Windsor Castle, I have been 
able. personally to examine four of these; the fifth and last Canon 
Ollard copied for me. The printed Catalogue of Windsor muni- 
ments dates the second 1427; I have satisfied myself that it 
originally read, as was to be expected, tricesimo, though a fold 
in the parchment has nearly destroyed the t. 

He presumably came from Bungay, Suffolk, only about seven miles 

from Harleston; that he was a notary public suggests that he was 

what we should call a solicitor; he may well therefore have been 
both a boyhood friend of Spicer’s and his lawyer. 

4. A complete suit of vestments would not be considered to include 
amices and albs; but the bequest provides that apparels should 

be supplied to match the material of the chasuble. 
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white leather. To Reden{hal]le in the diocese of Norwich 
he leaves a silver chalice and 4os. for mending it;> to 
Thomas Pope, parish priest of Northrippys (his, probably 
sweated, curate-in-charge), 40s. to pray for his soul, to 
Chichester Cathedral six marks to help buy a breviary 
(ad supplementum empcionis vnius portiferij). Personal 
bequests follow, to Richard Goolde 4os., to little Jack the 
scullion (seruienti in Coquina mea) 3s. 4d., (the cook was 
presumably considered to have feathered his nest already), 
to Alice Bene 6s. 8d., to Joan the laundress 6s. 8d. and a 
gown, to the Vicars Choral of St. George’s gos. ‘‘ to buy 
stock and and keep it in their Erary from month to month,” 
to the Hospital of St. Thomas of Acres (sic) in London 
#10, to Mr. John Bungay, notary, 10 marks. 


Probate was granted by the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, the testator having bona notabilia in divers dioceses, 
on 23rd Sept., 1437, the testator being expressly described 
as Prebendary of Gates in Chichester Cathedral, Canon of 
Windsor, and Rector of North[rip]pes; but the Willi was 
not registered, evidently because there were no trusts and 
the estate could be wound up without delay (as the phrase 
was then understood); and the executors had their quit- 
tance on 1st July, 1439. The fifth document explains why 
Spicer chose Depden as his executor ; for he was his fellow- 
canon, not only at Windsor, but also at Chichester. He 
was collated to the Prebend of Wisborough at a date un- 
known, but subsequent to the Archbishop’s Visitation of 
1415;° he is expressly described as Prebendary of Wis- 
borough in the receipt for the six marks for the breviary, 
given by the Dean and Chapter and dated 13th Aug., 1438, 
still preserved at Windsor. Subsequently he was cited to 
Bishop Praty’s Visitation of 1441-2,” and exchanged his 
Prebend for a Lincolnshire Rectory in 1443-4.° 
5. Study of inventories of Church Ornaments, at St. George’s and 

elsewhere, has left on my mind two impressions; one is of the 

wealth of church goods before the Great Pillage, the other is of 
the shockingly careless way the goods were kept. I cannot 

picture a Canon of Windsor of to-day having in his possession a 

chalice which needed £40 to repair it; yet £40 to-day is, having 

regard to the purchasing power of money, less than Spicer’s 
bequest. 

6. Lambeth, Reg. Chichele ii, f. 194. 

7. Reg. Praty f. 73 v. 


8. Ibid, f. 34, S.R.S., iv. 130. 
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AN EEL-SPEAR FROM 
By E. CECIL CURWEN, F.S.A. 

The eel-spear which is shown in the 
accompanying figure has recently been 
acquired for the Society’s Museum 
from an old man of the name of 
Baker, living at 79, South Street, 
Lewes. It consists of a three-pronged 
iron fork, 20} in. long, having barbs 
on the prongs, so arranged as to 
retain any eel that might be caught 
between them.!? This instrument, 
which is evidently quite new, and has 
been made by a local smith within the 
last few years, does not look as if it 
has yet been used, though Mr. Baker 
admits having used similar spears in 
his younger days. 

The interest of this specimen is two- 
fold: (1) It is a modern example of 
an implement which is_ usually re- 
garded as a_ ‘‘ bygone ’’—though, 
even as such, it seems to have re- 
ceived very little attention from stu- 
dents ; and (2) it is an implement which 
shares with the fish-hook, the harpoon, 
the bow and the spear-thrower the 
distinction of a pedigree which goes 
back to pre-agricultural times when 
man’s food-supply was entirely depen- 
dent on hunting and fishing. So far 
as the writer is aware, no other imple- 
ments, except perhaps the knife, the 
axe and the mattock, have so ancient 
a lineage, but these latter are not so 
distinctive of food-gathering economy, 
being equally important to agricul- 
tural man. 

The significance of the distribution 
1. The head weighs 3}lbs., and according 

to Mr. Baker large eels, weighing as much 


as 20lbs., can be secured with a spear of EEL-SPEAR, LEWES, 


this kind. The shaft would be about 8 or 
10ft. long. 
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of implements having multiple barbs, like the eel-spear, is 
discussed by the writer in Antiquity, xv (1941), p. 320, and 
our member, Dr. Grahame Clark, has drawn attention to 
the use of similar multi-pronged and multi-barbed imple- 
ments in mesolithic times in his Mesolithic Settlement of 
Northern Europe (1936), p. 122 and plate vi. A modern 
Sussex eel-spear is illustrated by Mr. Edward Shoosmith 
in the Sussex County Magazine, May, 1942, p. 138. 
Similar implements have been used in various parts of 
Britain and Ireland in recent times. Neptune’s trident, 
inherited by Britannia, was a three-pronged fish-spear ot 
this type. Pliny mentions the use of tridents for killing 
octopuses at Carteia in Spain, and for tunny in the 
Bosphorus.* In Britain this weapon is sometimes called a 
leister, a word of Scandinavian origin, meaning a “‘ striker.”’ 
References to its use for catching salmon occur from 1533 
onwards (N.E.D.). The Welsh word for it is tryfer, a 
harpoon, trident or fish-spear. There is thus intermittent 
documentary evidence for the use of pronged fish-spears 
from the time of Homer* down to the present day, and 
this fact is sufficient excuse for drawing attention to a some- 
what obscure and little-known implement. 

The writer would be grateful to receive any further 
information relating to this subject. 


QUERIES 


EARLY SUSSEX MAPS.—In 1901 the late P. M. 
Johnston published in S.A.C., xliv, an article on a map 
of Atherington made by John Norden in 1606. Subsequently 
he wrote to me:—‘* You will be glad to know that our 
member Mr. Bourdillon has written to me to say that he 
has several other maps similar to this one by John Norden, 
relating to other W. Sussex manors. I have urged him 
to write us a paper on them and have the maps reproduced.” 
Nothing came of this, and Mr. Bourdillon, who was then 
at Buddington, near Midhurst, died many years ago. I 
should be most grateful for information as to the present 
whereabouts of these maps, and of any other 17th century 
maps relating to Sussex. L. F. SALZMAN. 








2. Liddell & Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, s. v. Tpiaua, 

3. Pliny, Nat. Hist., IX, xlviii, §92; IX, xx, §51. See also IX, 
xlv, §84. 

4. Iliad, XII, 27; Odyssey, IV, 506; V, 292. 
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HARDHAM CAUSEWAY. 
By G. D. JOHNSTON. 

It is certain that the Stane Street crossed the low marsh- 
land which separates Pulborough from Hardham Camp, but 
its actual course is now unknown; some day it may be 
found beneath the surface of the fields. It is evident that 
the later road follows an independent course. The Stane 
Street must have been lost at an early date, for the later 
winding road seems to have been formed on the principle 
of choosing the firmest ground regardless of thereby 
increasing the distance, until at the site of St. Botolph’s 
Church or Winters Farm the traveller gave up looking for 
firm ground and plunged straight ahead to the crossing of 
the Arun below Pulborough Church. It is this last straight 
stretch which must have been artificially hardened or raised 
in order to be of much use except in the drought of summer. 

Practically everyone accepts the view that the Stane 
Street crossed at this point! but the ‘* Times ”’’ reviewer 
of Belloc’s Stane Street? took the view (he gave no 
authority) that the Romans crossed at Clements Bridge 
(just above where the railway now crosses). 

The badness of the road, due to the soil, was increased 
by the difficulty of crossing the Arun. The bridge had no 
Great Man (like the Bishop at Houghton or the Bartelots 
at Stopham) to see to it that repairs were done when needed ; 
it was a County Bridge repaired by the Rape* and (as we 
know from similar cases) ratepayers were loath to do more 
than just enough (even if they did enough) to keep out of 
criminal proceedings for neglect. It is hardly to be won- 
dered therefore that the road from Pulborough to Arundel 
via Hardham was avoided by all except local traffic and 
that Road Books from Ogilby (1675) to Owen (1817) give 
the route via Pulborough Common, Wickford Bridge, 
Amberley, Houghton Bridge and Whiteways and not the 
route via Hardham, Coldwaltham and Bury. 

The Arun has altered its course here, for the Parish 
boundary runs (or did until 1930) north of the river, starting 
it the left end of the present bridge and following the line 
of the ends of the gardens of the houses on the south side 
of the Storrington Road. 


1. eg. Belloc and Winbolt. 
2. Times Literary Supplement, 5th June, 1913, 


3. Horsfield, p. 98, 
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The oldest crossing at Pulborough was a ford exactly on 
the site of the 1785 bridge ‘‘ an old gravelled Causeway 
leading down to the water as if for fording ’’ found in 1829 
during repairs to the right arch.t It was at an unknown 
date superseded or supplemented by a ferry mentioned about 
1296 and in 1350 held by Sir Henry Husse.° The Water 
Bailiff in 1637° placed ‘‘ Pulborough Passage Weare ’’ above 
“* the Ferry Weare,’’ so showing that the Passage and Ferry 
were not on the same site. This is borne out by Bugden’s 
map (1724) which marks the London Road coming down 
Pulborough Church Hill to the Storrington Road and then 
turning east (instead of west as now) and after a few 
hundred yards crossing by a bridge (immediately west of 
the old house still there) and marking opposite on the right 
bank not only a road to this bridge but also a short road 
stopping at the bank at the site of the 1785 bridge. I think 
it safe to conclude that the original ford was on the site of 
the 1785 bridge, but that the ferry was lower down on 
the site of the bridge marked by Bugden. 

That there was a timber bridge (or succession of timber 
bridges) here has been stated many times,’ but though it 
is extremely probable I am not aware of any specific con- 
temporary evidence or other precise authority for this. The 
timber bridge must have been often impassable. The Water 
Bailiff in 1637° said that the ‘‘ Passagium de Pulborough ”’ 
was then a ferry and there is a hint that it was badly 
damaged by flood in September, 1671,° and in April, 1730, 
the Constable of Chichester returning after lodging pri- 
soners in Horsham Gaol expended 3d. at ‘* Poolburra 
Verry ’’ on his way to Bury’® apparently for four single 
horses ‘‘ and a duble one ”’ and three men. 

An attempt was made in the eighteenth century to make 
this route into a main road. In 1757 a turnpike road was 
authorised" from Guildford to Arundel, planned to run via 


oe 


4. S.A.C., xi. 189. Martin. 

5. S.A.C., lili. 162. Jervois, Bridges, p. 59. 

6. Fowler, p. 50. 

7. e.g. Horsfield; Martin (loc. cit); Belloc, p. 243n. 

8. Fowler, p. 15. 

9. S.A.C., liii. 197. The Floods had torn down several bridges, so 
that the journey from Chichester to Horsham had to be made 
via Arundel; six miles out of the way. 

10. Albery, in Sussex County Magazine, xii. 531. 

11. 30 Geo, II.c.60. 
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Alfold, Loxwood, Newbridge, Adversane and Pulborough 
and then over Pulborough Bridge to Coldwaltham and Bury 
to St. Mary Gate, Arundel. But the task was too much; 
an Act of 1778'* provided that after the rst June, 1779, 
no toll was .to be taken between Rounsted Common (Wis- 
borough Green) and Pulborough Bridge until the road 
between those places was properly repaired, and the 
Trustees gave it up later, and from the 5th July, 1799, 
the road beyond Newbridge was disturnpiked.'* All except 
local traffic meanwhile continued to go via Amberley and 
Houghton Bridge. 

But matters were improving; the unreliable wooden 
bridge was replaced (on the site of the old ford) by a stone 
bridge in 1785.'* In 1803 the new London Road from 
Arundel was built'® which superseded not only the old road 
from St. Mary Gate through what is now Arundel Park to 
Whiteways, but included the fine piece of road down Bury 
Hill to join the older road (via Houghton Village and Bury) 
at Bury Common Bridge. Finally a circular dated the 12th 
January, 1828,'* was sent to every parish in the Rape 
asking for the proceeds of a 2d. Rate :— 

‘The Inhabitants of the Rape of Arundel were 
formerly put to the expense of upwards of £2,500 in two 
years in repairing and forming two Causeways and one 
Bridge in CROSS Roads; they have also in about a 
similar period been put to the expense of near £1,000 
on similar occasions independent of recent expenses 
which have been considerable. Houghton Causeway 
alone cost the Rape 1/2 in the £ and its length is only 
450 yards; now Hardham Causeway which is 650 yards 
in length and Pulbro’ Bridge together may be completed 
without Law or further expense if each Parish in the 
Rape will pay only 2d. in the £4; and as this Causeway 
is the thoroughfare for thirty-nine of the Parishes out 
of the fifty-eight within the Rape and also the nearest 
and best road from the West Sussex Coast to London 
it is presumed that this Appeal will not be made in vain 

. thus in all probability saving 1/- in the £ and 


12. 18 Geo. III.c.110. 

13. 39 Geo. III. cap. xxxiv. 

14. S.N.Q., vii. 25, 61, 96. 

15. Under 43 Geo. ILL. cap. lxvii. 

16. Wisborough Green Vicarage Document, II.9, S.N.Q., viii. 122. 
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completing . . .'a safe passage at all times . . . which 

has been so long neglected at the loss of several lives 

to the great injury of the Public and the no less 
reflection on the County at large.’’ 

The Causeway was accordingly made up and embanked 
above the level of the Marsh and the right arch of the bridge 
repaired and this route then became and has since remained 
the main road from Pulborough to Arundel and Chichester ; 
but even so it was usually flooded each winter, the traffic 
having to go through water from the Bridge to Winters 
Farm on the outskirts of Hardham some half a mile away. 

In 1936, however, the County Council built an entirely 
new bridge (immediately above that of 1785) and in 1938 
raised the Causeway to a height of six feet above the 
marsh level and well above the floods and built several 
additional culverts in the Causeway and this appears to have 
cured the flooding and to enable traffic to pass even in 
flood-time above the level of the water. 





WORK AND WAGES IN THE XVth CENTURY. 
(Communicated by the REV. WALTER BUDGEN, F.S.A.) 

The following extracts are from the Accounts of the 
Reeve of the Manor of Eastbourne. They are in Latin 
interspersed with words in English which are here placed 
between quotation marks. 

1 Henry VI (1422). Cost of the Mote or Pele. 

First, in wages of Thomas Gudewyne carving timber and 

working it for making a ‘‘ waleplate ’’ thereof for the sup- 
port of a part of the ‘“‘ rofe’’ of the Steward’s chamber 
there and repairing and mending the window and door 
there for 2 days at board, 6d. 
In wages of John Hoper, mason, hewing (hewant) 3 
corbelles ’’ and putting them into the said work and 
mending and repairing the chimney in the great chamber 
there and also hewing (hewant) stones at the quarry there 
for the said work for 3 days (? without board), 12d. 

In wages of William Frankewell hewing the said stones, 
breaking holes for the said ‘‘ corbells ’’ and tempering 
(temperant’) mortar for the said work and waiting on the 
said mason for 2 days, taking by the day 4d., 8d. 

In 21 feet of stone for the said chamber with carriage 
from the quarry there, 2s. 7d. 

In 6 lbs. of iron bought for making the “ slotts *’ for 
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‘ hokes ’ 
’’ there 


the window there together with the repair of the 
and ‘‘ crokes ’’ of the great gate and the *‘ Wyket 
and making the same, 15d. 

In 200 nails bought for the door and window, 6d. 

In 3 bushels of lime bought for the said work, od. 
Sum 7s. 3d. 

37 Hen. VI (1458). Cost of the Manor. 

For oak timbers bought of John Peper and other tenants 
of the lord at various times for repairs and amendments of 
the great barn of the manor there, as below, 5s. 3d. 

And in wages of John Fenell and other carpenters (as it 
were one man for 32 days) working and squaring the said 
timber and making thereof 4 posts and two beams and 
placing the same posts and beams in the said barn and 
doing other necessary carpentry work to the said barn, 
taking by the day 5d.; for the job (ad tascam), 13s. 4d. 

And in wages of John Grentham, carpenter, for 9 days, 
Richard Fermor, carpenter, for 2 days and a half, taking 
by the day 6d., and of other carpenters, as it were one 
man for 26 days, taking by the day 4d., for the job, doing 
work upon the said barn, as well as doing carpentry work 
for mending and strengthening of the same, 14s. 2d. 

And in wages of Thomas Howell and others renovating 
the old thatch on the north side of the barn, 11d. 

And in sawn boards bought of Wm. Sparewe for mending 
the doors and partitions of the said barn, od. 

And in 100 nails called ** threpeny nayll,’’ 100 nails called 
‘* fourepeny nayll,’’ goo ‘* pryggs ’’ and 2,000 nails called 
‘* latte nayll ’’ bought for the said barn, price per 1,000, 6d., 
26. 9d. 

And for 400 stakes (asseribus) hought of the said Wm. 
Sparew for the said barn, price per 100, 6d., 2s. 

And in wages of Thomas Motard and his companions 
sawing part of the said timber for the ‘* bandis and basses ”’ 
for the said barn, 17d. 

And in bread and beer bought and expended for the 
tenants there helping in raising the said posts and beams 
and the carpentered timber at two times, od. 

And in 3 cartloads of wheat straw bought of John James 
for the thatch of the said barn, with cartage, 3s. 

And in agreement made with Thomas atte Laye and 
Robert Berghers, thatchers, for thatching the whole north 
part and half the south part of the said barn, in full, 
138. 4d. 
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And in “‘ roddes ’’ and ‘‘ wythes ’’ bought of Thomas 
Browghton and others for laying and fixing the thatch on 
the said barn, 3s. 7d. 

And in wages of Thomas Howell fetching loam in the 
fields for the stone walls of the said barn, 2d. 

And in two ‘‘ hanns ”’ of iron bought of Richard Forde 
for the small door of the said barn, 2d. Sum 61s. gd. 
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this church was originally a chapel of ease to East 
Marden. It preserves its twelfth century plan, that of an 
apsidal single chamber, to which the nineteenth century 
has added a porch and a vestry. Of the ancient features 
the south doorway alone survives. 


There is documentary evidence (Lib. Y, f. 133, v) that 


W.D.P. 
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A ‘‘GHOST”’’ TOKEN OF BRAMBER.—For some 
fifty years Bramber has been credited with a 17th century 
halfpenny token which in the opinion of the writer does 
not exist, although it does of another county. 

Its description first appears in a list of Sussex tokens, 
by James Lowe-Warren, 1888, as follows :— 

4d. Obverse—Robert Higginson—his half peny. 
Reverse—In Brambare, 1666—R.A.H. 

It also appears in the late Dr. G. C. Williamson’s edition 
of Boyne’s ‘‘ Seventeenth Century Tokens,’’ published in 
1891, long the standard work on the subject, thus becoming 
a desirable item for Sussex collectors to acquire. 

But it gradually dawned upon them that neither in public 
or private collections could such a token be found, and one 
enthusiastic collector had a notice up in a Bramber shop 
over a long period offering a high price for a specimen, but 
without result. 

Thus the matter remained until a few years ago, when on 
going through the private collection of Mr. A. H. Baldwin 
(the well-known dealer and extremely knowledgeable collec- 
tor) a token of Ellesmere in Shropshire was found which 
read 

Obverse—Robert Higginson—his half peny. 
Reverse—In Elsmeare, 1666—R.A.H. 

As this piece can be clearly read it must be on one of 
this type that the Bramber legend was founded, it agrees 
with the description of the Bramber one in every particular 
except the place name, and with regard to that the E’s 
are easily mistaken for B’s on a worn coin. 

The agreement of Christian and surname, the spelling 
of ‘‘ Peny ’’ (though this is not uncommon), the date, 
the initials of husband and wife and the same number of 
letters in and the same end to the place name, puts the 
matter, in the opinion of the writer, beyond doubt. But 
he would nevertheless be very giad if any reader can inform 
him of any Robert Higginson carrying on business in 1666 
at Bramber; the Parish Registers might settle this. 

The discovery of the Ellesmere token was doubly for- 
tunate as it was itself unpublished, so no reference to 
existing books would help and the whole matter is an 
example of the danger of working on worn or imperfect 
articles as evidence and the supplying of missing portions 
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of inscriptions by guesswork, a system once very popular 
but now passing away amongst archeologists, and also of 
the difficulty of correcting an error once it has got into 
print. 

J.B.C, 


A PAUPER’S BADGE FROM PETWORTH.— It is 
well known that from the time of the Elizabethan Poor 
Law to the modern establishment of larger Unions under 
Guardians, the poor, whether vagrants or settled, were under 
the charge of the Churchwardens and Overseers. Their step- 
motherly attitude to these unfortunates is a painful page 
of our social history, which is perhaps best known from 
some scenes in the novels of Fielding, himself a magistrate. 
Each parish was desperately anxious not to accept the 
burden of a pauper from another parish. To this end 
paupers were obliged to wear badges indicating their 
parishes. 

One would expect these badges, being of cheap metal, 
to have survived in fair quantity, but they seem to be in 
fact rather rare and little known. The Sussex Archeological 
Society therefore gladly accepted this summer the gift from 
Mr. Arthur Du Cane, of Fittleworth (since unhappily 
deceased), of an example found at Petworth and _ fairly 
certainly worn there. It is very plain, consisting of a simple 
brass circlet, just under 3 inches in diameter, provided with 
four eyelets for sewing on by, and enclosing in plain roman 
capitals the letters PP, doubtless standing for ‘* Poor of 
Petworth.’’ Scratched on it is the date 1677, a very prob- 
able date in any case, since in the following year a much 
more elaborate and dated badge was made at Romsey in 
Hampshire, bearing on one side the name of the Mayor, 
Henry Squibb, and on the other the words 

1 RECEVES ALLEMS 
OF THE [ portcullis |] TOWN 
OF RVMSEY. 

The accounts of Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
Poor probably contain in most parishes entries of the 
making of these badges. Thus Mr. Guy Ewing in pub- 
lishing in Country Life for Feb. 13th, 1926, an enquiry, 
with a rough drawing, as to our Petworth example, stated 
that the churchwardens’ accounts at Cowden, Kent, on the 
border of Sussex, show that a woman had her relief money 
withheld for neglecting to wear the badge, and that the 
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village shopkeeper was paid 2d. a pair for eighty letters, 
and the tailor 6d. for sewing them on. (He does not give 
the dates.) Notes and Queries during the last quarter of 
1925 and the first of 1926 published a correspondence on 
this subject, arising from the Petworth badge, in the course 
of which the Romsey example was described and Mr. 
Ewing was able to produce from the Bristol Civic Book of 
a century earlier (1571) the entry of the cost of ‘‘ graving 
a mould of the Town's Arms cast in tin for 40 badges to 
set upon 20 poor people to go to Somerset to seek relief,”’ 
seven Ibs. of tin to cast them, and ‘‘ casting and making 
holes whereby they might be sewed upon their backs and 
breasts,’’ an entry which explains why the Cowden badges 
were charged for in pairs. What does not appear is by 
what right, or with what response of local opinion, Bristol 
could send its paupers wandering through the county of 
Somerset. 

It would be of interest to know whether any other 
examples from Sussex have survived. A.E. 


CRYPT FARM, COCKING.— Negative evidence being of 
some value, I put on record what I know about this house. 
It is on an old inhabited site (cf. E.P.N.S. vi, p. 16); and 
Mr. W. H. Challen tells me that his ancestors owned it at 
least as far back as 1584, when Richard Smale Chalwyn 
did homage to the lord of the manor of Cocking for 
‘* fourscore acres of freehold called Croppes land,’’ and held 
it till 1844. The house itself, he informs me, is first men- 
tioned in the will, dated 31 March, 1626 (proved Chichester, 
7 Dec., 1631), of Richard Challen, of Cocking, yeoman, 
who refers to ‘‘ all my freeland lying together about my 
sayd howse knowne by the name of Creepe and being 
within the parish of Cocking,’’ whereas the father, Richard 
Cholwyne, of Cockynge, in his will, dated 13 Oct., 1558 
(proved Chichester, 9 Jan., 1558-9), merely refers to ‘‘ my 
hole howse and lands.’’ 

Some years back I saw the outside of the present 
house, and surmised, from the proportions of wall and 
roof, that a medieval Great Hall might be preserved; 
but access to the interior was then denied me. Later, how- 
ever, I was able to make a full examination of it, including 
the roof. The middle of the house is the oldest part, and 
includes two gable partitions of wattle and daub; these are, 
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it is true, of quite a medieval type, but unfortunately are 
not dateable, as this sort of work probably persisted as 
late as the eighteenth century. No roof timbers can be 
classed as certainly medieval; and I saw no traces of the 
soot of an open-hearth fire. A later building to the north 
had originally a separate span roof; but some subsequent 
owner, tired of the trouble caused by an M roof, turned 
it into a single-span one by prolonging the lines of the 
outer rafters till they met in a new, and higher, ridge, 
thus unconsciously imitating the form of a Great Hall roof. 
The house now has mains water; and I did not examine 


the well; but I expect that, as so often on the Upper — 


Greensand, it is unlined, and consequently affords no 
evidence. W.D.P. 


GUNPOWDER WORKS.—The author of ‘‘ Gunpowder 
Works at Battle,’’ S.A.C., Ixiv, 122, hopes that further 
records of the manufacture of gunpowder in Sussex will 
eventually come to light. The following entry in the 
Eastbourne Parish Register may be useful in this connec- 
tion: ‘* 1623. July 2. Mr. Hewarde, Saltpeter Maker was 
Buried.’’ H.J.G. 


POTTERY FROM THE SITE OF THE STAR INN, 
LEWES.—During excavations on the site of the old Star 
Inn at Lewes in 1891, preparatory to the building of the 
Town Hall, a large quantity of medieval pottery was found. 
A certain amount of this is in the Society’s possession, at 
Barbican House—including the earthenware objects referred 
to in S.N.Q., viii, 226, which have since been identified 
by Mr. G. C. Dunning as chimney-pots. The photograph 
(see Frontispiece), taken at the time that the objects were 
found, for which we are indebted to Mr. E. J. Bedford, shows 
a number of important specimens, none of which can be 
identified in our Museum. Mr. Bedford has an impression 
that the large central bowl was taken by the foreman of 
the works, who lived at Seaford. I should be very grateful 
to anyone who could tell me where any of these specimens, 
or other examples from that site, are now to be found. 

L. F. SALZMAN. 





‘* SIR WILLIAM BURRELL HIS MARK.’’— All students 
of the local history of any part of Sussex have reason to 
admire and be grateful for the great work carried out 
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by Sir William Burrell in the latter part of the 18th 
century in the collection of material for a history of the 
county. The history never came to fruition, but the records 
of Sir William’s researches, now in the British Museum 
are a mine of information on all branches of Sussex local 
history. It would appear that Sir William not only made 
full use of the public records that were then available, but 
also personally examined the private collections of muni- 
ments in the possession of the greater landowners, and 
from recent observation it seems that we not only have the 
result of his labours, but also evidence on the records them- 
selves of the wide range of his researches. One has noticed 
from time to time upon deeds in Strong Room of the 
Sussex Archeological Society the note ‘‘ ex W.B.’’ usually 
written upon the tag that carries or formerly carried the 
seal, and detailed examination shows that in the case of 
two large collections of deeds, emanating from widely 
different sources, nearly every document of importance 
bears this inscription; it also appears on the back of a book 
containing an Elizabethan manorial survey upon which the 
‘ writer of this note is working at the present time. 


There can be no doubt but that these initials are those 
of Sir Wm. Burrell, but as they happen also to be those 
of the Society’s representative through whose hands all 
these deeds have passed, perhaps he may be justifiably per- 
mitted to make it clear that it is not he who has presumed 
to leave his personal mark tn ink upon documents 
belonging to other persons. 


It has also been noticed by students of Sussex Parish 
Registers that frequently there is a ‘‘ tick ’’ written in ink 
against some of the names in the register, especially those 
of the more important people. This, it is believed, is also 
the work of Sir William and means that he wished to have 
these particular names extracted. The correctness of this 
suggestion could probably be proved by a comparison of 
Sir Wm. Burrell’s list of names extracted from a particular 
register with the names in the register against which the 
tick has been placed. W.B. 


_ THE PROCESSION FIELD, BATTLE.—I have looked 
in vain in The Place Names of Sussex for an explanation 
of the name ‘‘ Procession Field ’’ and should be grateful 
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to anyone who can supply it. This name referred to land 
on Caldbee Hill, Battle, which belonged to my grand- 
mother’s family, Watts, and although I am not sure of its 
exact boundaries, for there have been some modern changes, 
it included part of the land which now borders Mountview, 
a house occupied for many years by the late Mr. Albion 
Thorpe. It has been suggested to me that the field marked 
the spot on the Battle-Whatlington road where the old 
circus processions used to halt in their perambulation of 
the town. My own idea is that it recalls some medizval 
ceremony of beating the bounds or processing to bless the 
crops as the southern boundary of the Procession Field 
marched with Little Park Farm. This was ‘‘ the park of 
the abbot called le Plashet ’’ and part of the Lowey and 
Lenga of the abbey. HUGH WHISTLER. 


THE SACKING OF LEWES CASTLE, 1381.—Although 
Sussex was one of the counties most affected by the 
Peasants’ Rising of 1381, we have very few details of what 
occurred. It has long been known that the castle of Lewes 
was sacked at that time (V.C.H. Sussex, i, 511), but it may 
be of interest to know who were, or were supposed to be, 
the ringleaders in the assault. This is revealed by an entry 
on the De Banco Roll (502, m. 304 d.) for Trinity term 
1o Ric. II (1386), when Richard, Earl of Arundel, sued 
William Shortport of Ringmer, John atte Forde, John 
Trouble, John Oteway, Nicholas Wynter, James de 
Mousehale, Richard Spayn, Robert Wodelond, Richard atte 
Gate, Thomas rector of the church of St. Michael of Lewes, 
John Bocher, John Sprot, William Engleis, William 
Tannere of Southover, Stephen Burgulun, John Page 
(interlined) Squyer, John Carter, Simon Wilmondeshurst, 
John Stelde, John Spaditon, and William Mot of Herst- 
monceux, because they broke the castle, close, and houses 
of the earl at Lewes, broached ten casks of his wine worth 
4100 and consumed the wine, carried off goods and chattels 
to the value of £40, burnt his rolls, rentals, memoranda, 
and other muniments found there, and did him other 
injuries. The offence had been committed five years before; 
no trial took place on this occasion, and whether the earl 
ever obtained satisfaction could only be ascertained by a 
search of later rolls, which would be laborious at any time 
and is impossible at present, L.F.S. 
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SUSSEX ARCHALOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Councit.—The Council met on Wednesday, 14th October, 
Dr. Eliot Curwen in the chair and thirteen members 
present. Mr. I. D. Margary, F.S.A., was elected Vice- 
Chairman. Mr. H. J. Glover was welcomed to the Council. 
Four new members were elected, and the deaths of nine 
reported. 


Letters were read: (1) from the Librarian of Canterbury 
Cathedral, that the set of S.A. Collections had been re- 
covered intact from the debris after the Library had been 
damaged by an enemy bomb in the recent raid; and (2) from 
Mr. Birley, that being unable to obtain petrol he was unable 
to continue his care of the piano at Legh Manor; the 
Council thanked him for his voluntary work there. 


The Curator of Deeds reported that he had completed 
the Calendar of the Fuller Deeds, 2,000 in number, and 
that 24,350 deeds in the Society’s custody had now been 
calendared. 


On the reports of the Hon. Librarian and of the Curator 
of Deeds the following gifts were accepted with thanks :— 
From Mr. Marsh, of Nutley, a map relating to Ashdown 
Forest, with the accompanying book containing the par- 
ticulars of the occupiers of the land (this has been already 
described in S.N.Q., p. 64, vol. ix); from Mr. Harvey, 
the Poor Book of the parish of Southover; and from Mr. 
Hugh Whistler the Fuller accounts, 1620-1920; also from 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey a sketch book containing the original 
sketches of Sussex churches by Nibbs, from which he drew 
the (very inferior) etchings first published in 1850. This 
last gift will be dealt with in a future number of S.N.Q. 
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Sussex Notes and Quertes 
WILLS OF SUSSEX CLERGY. 


Contributed by THE REV. A. C. CROOKSHANK. 


Extracts from Calendar of Wills in the Consistory Court of the 


Bishop of Chichester, 1482-1800. 


Turner 
Virtue 


Walle 

Wall 
Walmsley 
Warner 
Washer 
Watersfield 
Weston 


Whalley 
Wheler 
Whitbie 


Whyt 
Wilkynson 
Wilshaw 


Wilsha 


Wilson 
Wilson 
Woodhowse 
Woodman 
Woodruffe 
Woodward 


Woodyer 
Woodyson 


William 
Nathaniel 


Sir John 
Thomas 
Henry 
Henry 
John 
George 
Henry 


William 
Sir Roger 
Oliver 


John 
Sir Robert 
Henry 


Thomas 


Sir John 
Thomas 
Sir Robert 
Mathew 
Isaac 


John 


John 
Richard 


clerk 
clerk 


clerk 
clerk 
clerk 
clerk 


clerk 
clerk 
B.D. 


clerk 


clerk 
priest 
clerk 
clerk 
D.D. 


clerk 
clerk 


(Concluded.) 


(British Record Society, 49.) 


(continued from p. 69, vol. ix) 


Walberton 1700 
Parson of Bramber 
with Buttolphs 
Clapham 
Treford 
Angmering 
Parson of Earnly 
Steyning 
Vicar of Ferring 
Parson of 
Eastwittering 
Sidlesham 
Cockyng 
Archdeacon of 
Chichester 
Chanton 
Bignore 
Rector of 
Storrington 
Parson of 
Westborne 
Stopham 
Ashurst 
Wiginholte 
Horsham 
Pulborough 
Rector of West 
Grinstead 
Oving 
Findon 














